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THIS WEEK: 
Long Acre and the Coachbuilders .. .. 212 
Manx Dialect Words and Phrases .._ .. 215 
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eiday by Oxford University Press, Press 


Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
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ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


(HE two main articles in the new Records 


of Buckinghamshire (Vol. xiv, Part i) 
which we received the other day are Mr. 
Christopher Hohler’s ‘ Mediaeval Paving 
tiles in Buckinghamshire’ and Mr. E. Clive 
Rouse’s ‘The Kederminster Library.’ Mr. 
Hohler’s paper—with twenty-five pages of 
illustration—is the first instalment of a 
valuable monograph. Its purpose is three- 
fold: ‘‘ to publish all the designs found in or 
recorded from Buckinghamshire ; to throw the 
work of Haberly into perspective, and to bring 
out the importance of the tileworks at Penn.”’ 
As a rule, we are told—though there are 
several notable exceptions—the tiles are still 
to be found in the places where they were laid 
in the Middle Ages. They have had a monas- 
tic character imputed to them: 
actually, they seem to have been no more ex- 
clusively monastic or even ecclesiastical, than 
stained glass or bells. The earliest Bucking- 
hamshire tiles belong to what is known as the 
‘Wessex ’’ series, with designs of more or 
less heraldic beasts, or of foliate patterns. In 
the fourteenth century there was developed, 
probably at Penn, a new technique for a two- 
colour tile. Through the greater part of the 
fourteenth century there were tileworks at 
Penn, which on the documentary evidence of 
their distribution remaining to us, may be 
described as vast. Penn supplied huge quan- 
tities of roof-tiles to Windsor Castle between 
1344 and 1357. In 1350 tilers from Penn were 
impressed for work on the Palace of West- 
minster, and in August 1352 10,000 floor-tiles 
for the Wardens Hall at St. George’s, 
Windsor, were bought in Penn for 6s. a 
thousand. The illustrations show that the 
best of the Penn products were the work of 
skilful designers. 

Mr, Clive Rouse’s paper is the history of 
the restoration of a valuable seventeenth- 
century library from a state of woeful decay. 


It was founded—a theological library—by Sir 
John Kederminster at Langley Marsh, on 
Feb. 13, 1649, the date being attested by the 
“Indenture tripartite ’’ of the Library Trust. 
The vicissitudes through which the collection 
passed up to 1936 when Mr. Clive Rouse be- 
came Trustee make fairly lamentable reading 
—especially when one considers that the 
Library contained a book so notable as an 
eleventh-century ‘Gospels.’ However, the 
account of what has now been done in the 
matter will cause great satisfaction. 


(UR valued correspondent Mr. 
MacPike writes to us: 

“It may seem rather premature now to 
suggest the desirability of compiling a 
Century Index to all volumes of ‘ N. ant Q.’” 
(1849-1949), but if such a consolidated refer- 
ence work ever does become available, in due 
course, it will certainly be extremely useful to 
all librarians and students. 

‘‘In the meantime, copies of certain of the 
General Indexes have become quite rare.” 


WE received some days ago the September 
number of Tobacco, the monthly journal 
of the tobacco trade. It contains the will of 
Robert Peacock Gloag of Walworth, described 
as a ‘‘ Cigarette Manufacturer’; this is the 
first time that that description has appeared 
on an English will. The date of the will is 
1889 ; the testator died in 1891. He is claimed 
as the first cigarette-emanufacturer in Eng- 
land. In the August number of Tobacco had 
appeared a sketch of the career of Robert 
Peacock Gloag, about whom, it seems, the first 
thing we know is that he served in the 
Crimean War. Of his family so far 
little or nothing is known, and information 
on this would be welcomed by the Editor of 
Tobacco. Nor have we exactly the date when 
he started his first small cigarette-factory in 
Boyson Road, Walworth. His idea was to 
roduce for English smokers such cigarettes as 
S had seen the Russian soldiers in prison 
camps roll and smoke. He employed Russians 
in the work in his earlier years; and also he 
was one of the first to employ girls as 
cigarette-makers. The girls of the neigh- 
bourhood were eager to get into his fac- 
tory, and he had long waiting-lists of appli- 
cants. What Robert Gloag, wn a 
wealthy man, came to mean to the neigh- 
bourhood, may seen by his being a 
large subscriber to and active worker for the 
foundation of St. Stephen’s church, which 
still stands—half-wrecked now by bombs but 
in use—some 300 yards from the old cigarefte 
factory in Boyson Road. 


E. F. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONG ACRE AND THE 
COACHBUILDERS. 


N the ‘ Diary of Henry Machyn, citizen and 
merchant taylor of London’ (1848) Cam- 

den Society (original series) there appears 
what is believed to be the first printed refer- 
ence to Long Acre. Under date 6 Dec. 1556, 
Machyn writes using crude and elementary 
sixteenth-century spelling. 
anodur theyff that dyd or to one of master 
comtroller ... dyd kylle Recherd Eggyllston the 
comtroller[’s] tayller, and kfilled him in] the 
Long Acurs, the Lakara Charyng-crosse; and a 
boy [that] kyld a byge boye that sold papers and 
prynted bokes [with] horlyng of a stone and 
ytd hym under the ere in Westmynster Hall; 
the boy was one of the chylderyn that was [at 
the] sckoll ther in the abbey; the boy ys a 
sune a-boyff London-stone.—Diary, p. 

In plainer English the above may be 
read :— 
Another thief that did belong to the master 
controller did kill Richard Eggleston the con- 
troller’s tailor and killed him in Long Acre at 
‘the back of Charing Cross and a boy that killed 
a big boy who sold apers and printed books 
with hurling a stone hit him under the ear in 
Westminster Hall. ‘I'he boy was one of the 
children that was at the school in the Abbey. 
The boy is a hosier’s son above London Stone. 

Long Acre was known in Strype’s time as 
Elmes Street, and its old name is still recog- 
nised in the current Ordnance map. The 
‘name Long Acre appears in the rate-book of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields in 1627. Long Acre 
‘was inhabited by coachmakers as early as 
1695, when John Sanders, of Long Acre, 
«oachmaker, was fined the sum of £12 for not 
‘serving the office of Overseer. Some years 
earlier than this, viz., in 1681, a coachmaker 
‘appears to have been trading as near to Long 
Acre as St. Martin’s Lane, for under this 
date (1681) there is a paragraph in Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale’s ‘ Diary’ (printed in 1827). 
1681. Payd to Mr. Meares, a coachmaker, in 
‘St. Martin’s Lane, for a little charriot, wch I 
then sent down into ye country £23. 13. 60. 
And for a cover of canvas £01. 00s. 00d. Also 
for harnesse for 2 horses £04. 00s. 00d. 

St. Martin’s Lane was for a time a rival to 
— Acre in attracting coachmakers. 

Golden Boy in St. Martin’s Lane was 
the sign of one Sell, a coachmaker, who adver- 
‘tises ‘‘A Second-hand Machine Coach, lin’d 
with Scarlet Cloth, with a Set of Lanthorn- 


springs, and with or without a Pair of 
arness.’’ The Golden Lion in St. Martin’s 
Lane was another coachmaker’s sign, at which 
Richard Payne furnished ‘‘ Gentlemen and 
Others with New or Second hand Coaches, 
Chariots, Landaus, and Chaises, Algo 
Mourning-Coaches, Chariots and Hearses .  . 
Coach-Glasses to be sold at the most reasonable 
rates.”’ (St. James Evening Post, 27 Oct, 
1737.) 

In the London Gazette of 1681 there is a 
reference to Nicholas Rouse, coachmaker, §¢. 
Martin’s Lane, and for this information I am 
indebted to Str AmBrose Heat. The Rouse 
family appear in the Records of the Coach- 
makers’ Company at an early date, 

Pepys’s first recorded visit to Long Acre was 
not altogether pleasant. On Feb. 17, 1663/4 
“up, and with my wife, setting her down by 
her father’s in Long Acre, in so ill looked a 
place, among all the whore houses, that I was 
troubled at it, to see her go thither.” 

At the end of the seventeenth century and 
far into the eighteenth, Long Acre, as an out- 
lying part of Covent Garden, partook not a 
little of the joyous and abandoned life of that 
neighbourhood 

The next visit by Pepys to Long Acre, of 
which we are told was in Resets 1668. 
‘* This day I went by Mr. Povy’s direction, to 
a coachmaker near him for a coach just like 
his, but it was sold this very morning.’’ Povy 
lived in Lincolns Inn Fields, so it is most 
likely Pepys visited Long Acre on this fruit 
less errand. Mr. Wheatley was of the same 
mind as to the locality being Long Acre. The 
following year, April 30, 1669, Pepys again 
visits Long Acre to interview a picture-frame 
maker called Norris, and 
having this done, I to my coachmakers, and 
there vexed to see nothing yet done to my 
Coach, at three in the afternoon; but I set it in 
doing and stood by it till eight at night, and 
saw the painter varnish it, which is pretty to 
see how every doing it over do make it more and 
more yellow, and it dries as fast in the sun as 
it can be laid on almost: and most coaches are 
now-a-days so, and it is very pretty when laid 
on well, and not too pale, as some are, even to 
shew the silver. Here I did make the workmen 
drink, and saw my coach cleaned and oyled; 
and, staying among poor people there in the 
alley, did hear them call their fat child Punch, 
which pleased me mightily, that word being 


‘become a word of common use for all that is 


thick and short.—‘ Diary,’ Vol. viii, p. 310. 


Further proof of the use to which Long 
Acre was put by carriage builders is found in 
the list of places in and around Long Acre 
which were adopted in early days as meeting 
places for the binding of apprentices to coach- 
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building. Among these appear the Merry 
Andrew in ‘‘ Shandos Street,’’ in 1678, the 
Crown and 4 (sic) in St. Martin’s Lane 
in 1680: the Black Horse in Bedfordbury in 
1680: the Vine Tavern, Long Acre, 1681: the 
Coach and Horses, Hanover Street, Long 
Acre, in 1737. 

When the Coachmakers’ Company was 
formed and King Charles II’s Charter granted 
to the Company, the following are the names 
of early favoured coachmakers taken from the 
Charter :— 

We likewise have assigned constituted made 
and appointed And by these Presents for us our 
heires and successors DOE ASSIGNE name consti- 
tute make and appoint the said Edmund Aubry 
our Coachmaker Charles Nevill our Coach Har- 
nesse Maker Thomas Brigham Coachmaker to 
our deare Brother the Duke of York Richard 
Halbert Edward Hooper John Davis John Par- 
sone Clement Ryter James _Blagrave Robert 
Johnson William ffowler Zachariah Taylor 
William Parrott John Hunt Jacob Smith 
Richard Taylor William Rose Nicholas Rowse 
Benjamyme Thody ffrancis Carey John Read 
and John Darker to be the first and present 
Assistants of the said Company of Coachmakers 
and Coach Harnesse makers of London. 


For the first twenty-five years of incorpora- 
tion the Coachmakers did not s a Hall. 

An interesting description of a coach built 
during the Commonwealth occurs in the 
‘Verney Memoirs,’ Sir Ralph Verney was 
asked by Dr. Denton to obtain a coach for 
him, and he writes: 
tell me if you like a coach with one end as a 
Bed as are used_in France, or with 2 ends; ye 
first is light and holds but 6, the other heav 


and holds 8, and soe more apt to breake and kill 
horses too, 


The cost of these vehicles is not disclosed. 

_ From an eighteenth-century document, it 
is possible to give a very full invoice for a 
coach supplied by John Wright and Co. (John 
Wright was Master of the Coachmakers’ 
Company in 1767) to the Rev. John Drake, an 
ancestor of the Tyrwhitt Drake family. 


1777, £ s.d. 
Sept, 29. To a new Coach neatly run 

with raised beads, painted dark green 

with Arms & Crests, the Leather 

japan’d and brass beads all round it, 

ined with fine light colour’d Cloth, 

trim’d with Velvet Lace the same 

colour, the Seat cloth with one row of 

fringe, plate glasses to slide separ- 


~ 2 front. Plate glasses 88 0 0 


Mahogany Shutters in the doors 
wainscott Trunks under the Seats, a 
Carpet to the bottom, hung on a light 
strong Carriage with iron Axeltrees, 
a new Boot, the Carriage Coach-box 
to take off the Carriage, & Wheels 
Painted the Colour of the Body. 


To a Leather Trunk, Iron Fastenings, 


Straps, 300 
To a painted Cloth cover to ditto 12 6 
To a drag chain 10 6 
To Dragg staff and Ironwork 6 6 


To a new pair of Wheel Harness and 
Bridles, brass sliders round the Hous- 
ings, engrav’d brass Crests, screw- 8 8 0 
rings, watering hooks, llish’d iron- 
work pipes to the Collars, pollish’d 
Bitts, Reins fronts bound and roses. 
To a best tillion Saddle 1 
To a new leading Rein 
To a new Rein, a yard & half long, 
with brass bucle to piece out the 20 
hand Reins to use with a Phaeton 
To a new pair of Breedoons with double 
jointed bitts, ye fronts bound 8 6 
To a hamper to pack them in 26 
To packing up the Coachbox with hay- 
bands & matting 16 
20 
5 0 
40 


non 


To two porters to carry the Coachbox 
Harness to ye Inn ; 
..6. To a hammer, pincers, & 
chizell, 6 lince pins 
Nov. 24. To a new pair of false Collars 1 


Reed. Jany. 26, 1778 ye full Contents 
& all Demands, 104 3 6 


JNo. Wright 


This invoice has been presented to the Com- 
pany by Captain Tyrwhitt-Drake. 

The following inventory of a coachmaker’s 
workshop is taken from Lord Iliffe’s ‘ History 
of the Coachmakers’ Company,’ privately 
printed, 1937. 

In the eighteenth century, when no large 
tools were needed for wood-work, the coach- 
maker’s stock consisted mainly of what is now 
called work in progress. This is illustrated by 
the inventories of intestates filed at Guild- 
hall.! One of these relates to the estate of 
Robert Fawdery, whose name occurs in the 
Company’s Order Books. He died in 1714, and 
his son Robert was apprenticed to Edmund 
Harris in February, 1716. 

The inventory is a lengthy roll of parch- 
ment, and contains full particulars of the 
furniture of the house, valued at £61 6s. 6d. 

In the cellar. A new plajn coach body with 
brass hinges, 2 pair of fore whings, 3 pair of 
firchells,2 210 extrees,3 36 spring treebars, 1 pair 
of hind standerds carved, 1 pair of fore and 
hind standerds.uncarved, 12 peices of elm for 
foot boards, 18 perches, about 150 foot of 
wallnutt tree board, 2 transums unfinished & 
other lumber, and 2 benches to work on 

valued at £18 0 2 

In the dining room clossetts and cock loftts. 


1 Common Serjeant Book, 6 fo. 7b, in Guild- 
hall Record Office. 1 

2 More correctly “ fuchell,” described by the 
*O.E.D.’ as “the timber carrying the shafts, 


or pole, or splinter-bar of a carriage.” 
3 That is, “ axle-trees.” 
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15 door glasses, 5 shorter glasses, 5 coach bitts, 
4 papers of brass nails, a remnant of green 
pM my an old velvett lining, some iron nails, 
some feathers and feather seals, and some lum- 
ber valued at £18 10 0 


In addition to this stock there were old 
coaches away from his premises, valued at 
£29 10s. Then come the entries of the main 
stock in trade: 


In the shop. Item. An old carriage and 
wheels, an old mourning chariott with 4 whole 
glasses, seats, and box cloath; an old carriage 
and wheeler; a second hand chariott without 
lining and glasses, with brass hinges and 
buckles; a mourning coach, the outside new the 
inside old, 4 whole glasses, old wheels, iron 
buckles and hinges; a second hand 2-wheel chase 
and harness; 21 pair of furchells, 235 extrees, 
6 cross barrs, 3 peices of ash a foot long, 2 pair 
of standerds and 1 pair of fore standerds and 
transoms carved, an ashen plank, 72 foot of inch 
elm, a pair of 2nd hand shaftts, roles and 
springs, 3 setts & 3 old wheels, 40 pair of fir- 
chells, 3 poles made, 60 perches, 7 slit deals, 
* 57 extrees, 49 poles, and old under carriage, 200 
of short peices with some standerds, some old 
iron wallnuttree board and beech brushes, and 
hair topings and crops and thongs, and 4 door 
glasses. valued at £97 08 00 


In the lofft. Item. A new pioin coach body 
and 2 new Chariott bodys, a chease for a child 
and odd lumber. In the harness maker’s lofft 
2 pair of new harness with only brass buckles 
without headstalls, bitts, lappings, reigns and 
traces; 48 traces, 10 pair of pole peices, 7 pair 
of collars, 7 pair of hand reigns, 2 pair of coup- 
ling reigns, nine bearing reigns, 2 sett of main 
braces to a length, 4 sett & half cross braces to 
a length, 20 weather cushions stuffed: 6 very 
old box clothes and 3 pair of old hamer clothes, 
and some very old black and blew cloth, 2 pair 
of old harness, 30 sawed extrees and some 
slabbs, 112 course standerds, 44 sawed pillers, 
10 transom plates, 36 pole peice buckles, 40 trace 
rings, 24 coller rings, dees and barrs, 6 dozen 
of rouel buckles and 12 flank rings, 80 case 
boxes: an old iron work for a coach body, 4 
sides of sadler’s leather, one hide of upper 
leather, 4 hides of Rushia leather, 1 paiy of hair 
toppings : a new cutting board: 2 coach box 
seats, 4 old leather roofes, 3 hind backs, 6 side 
windows, 3 pair of cross peices, 2 pair of 
brichens [breechings], 8 bassels, 2 housings not 
welted, 35 docks and paren plates, 11 swebar 
plates, 1 gross and half of clouts &c. 
valued at 3 
s. d. 


The totgl value of all his goods and 

stock was | 4 
and he had in ready money 164 2 6 
received from his debtors 5 


There were other ‘“‘debts owing and not 
received,’’ which included the somewhat mye- 


4 Possible the same as “ caffa,’ described by 
the Oxford Dictionary as a rich silk cloth. 


terious item ‘‘ at the warehouse in the Coach- 
maker’s Society stock ... £120,” and a 
group sadly labelled ‘‘ esteemed desparate”; 
these together came to £613 3s. 10d., and 
creditors required £607 3s. 1d. After paying 
the funeral expenses (£59 5s. 8d.) the estate 
was therefore a modest one, and one gathers 


that coach-making was not extremely lucra-’ 


tive in the days of Queen Anne, whom Mr, 
Fawdery only just outlived. 

An entirely new vehicle was, in 1753, added 
to the stables of the Duke of Bedford. This 
was the carriage called a landau, which had 
peor introduced from Germany a few years 
earlier. 


Coachmaker Richard Hodaes for a Landau. 
His Grace the of Baliord, Debtor to 


Richard Ho 

May 12. 1753. 

For a new handsome Landau body and carri 
the best seasoned timber; all the body neatly 
run and bottom sides turned with a scrowl; 
and all sorts of proper ironwork to body and 
carriage, as iron ea shackles, large plates 
to the bottom and 2 iron axtrees, and set of 
des and crutch iron to support the foot- 


oard ; 

Painting the body with a light stone colour, 
with your Grace’s crests, coronets and Garter 
on all the panels, and the carriage and wheels 
painted vermiljon; 

A large Salisbury budget set of braces, and set 
of Ilay springs; and the landau body covered 
with the best neats leather, with two door 
glasses and canvases; 

And two wainscot boxes, with two locks and 
keys; 

& 8.4. 


And all Give complete to the Landau 

except cloth and lace 
For a new handsome carpet fitted into 

the bottom of the Landau 15 0 
Tor a new awning made to the head of 

the Landau, and fixing it up, and 

and rings 220 


£118 17 0 


Like the footmen in the house, the coach- 
men, chaisemen and postilions all had their 
liveries supplied, and also the usual everyday 
working clothes. 


April 15, 1757. a 
To making a postillion’s syit, richly 
laced, with gold and velvet lace 

Sleeve linings and pockets 

Body lining 

Velvet stand-up collar 

Breeches linings and pockets 

Silk garters 

4 dozen 1 gilt coat button: 2s. 6d. 
4 dozen 7 breast ditto 

Twist and sewing silk 

Buckram and stays 
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—Thomson. ‘ The Russells in aeateaaps pp. 


The year 1794 should be noted because in 
that year William Felton, a coachmaker of 
%, Leather Lane issued ‘A Treatise on Car- 
riages comprehending Coaches, Chariots, 
Phaetons, rricles, Whiskeys etc. together 
with their proper Harness in which the fair 

rice of every article is accurately stated.’ 

don :—Printed and sold by the author and 
others (including A. Jameson, Long Acre), 
1794. Two supplements were lena to this 
book in 1795 and 1796. 

Felton’s book is fully illustrated with 

It is a charming 
, and it is now scarce. Felton pays a nice 
tribute to John Hatchett who had the leading 
coachmaking business in Long Acre in the 

eighteenth century. Felton says :— 
The principal improvements that have been 
made in carriages for these last twenty years, 
are originally the invention of Mr. John Hat- 
chett of Long-Acre, whose taste in building has 
greatly. contributed to the increase of their 
numbers, and enhancement of their value. To 
him every coach-maker is highly indebted, as 
at present they seldom build without copying 
his designs: he therefore stands justly distin- 
guished, and is an instance, that the public are 
ever ready to reward superior merit 
A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 
(To be concluded.) 


MANX DIALECT WORDS AND 
PHRASES. 
(See ante pp. 185, 200.) 


Salmon-leap: an athletic feat which was 
executed by the Skit (q.v.) in two of the 
native dances for men. It consisted of lying 
flat on the back and springing in one convul- 
sive effort over an encircling barrier of staves 
held by the other dancers. (In Scotland there 
was a boys’ feat, also a game, called the 
Salmon-leap, unconnected with dancing. A 
similar exercise in agility was one of Cuchu- 
lain’s accomplishments. ) 

Saras (pronounced as though the plu. of 
the personal name; obsolescent, but heard 
recently during a spasmodic revival of turf- 
cutting). A low ridge of soil to hold back 
water, as the banked-up rim of a_ sheep- 
dipping pool, or a dam made with a spade to 
prevent water draining from above, in turf- 
cutting on the mountains. For the latter use 
see Jnl. of Manz Museum, iv, 100. 
 _ Scatty: lean and hungry-looking ; chiefly of 
domestic animals in poor condition. Perhaps 
related to the Sc. dialect “‘skaddin ’’ with 


the same meaning (Jamieson), and the Sc. 
dialect ‘‘ skaddow,” a shadow. 

Shahoo (stress on hoo): To ‘‘ put the shahoo 
on ’’ a person or ‘‘ give him the shahoo,”’ is to 
check him sharply, to ‘‘ pull him up.’’ If it 
is the Mx shassoo, a stopping, stationariness, 
the transition is quite normal: shassoo, shad- 
hoo, sha’hoo. This is the Gaelic seasamh in 
secondary sense of “‘ standstill ’’ and the 
ike. 

Ship’s wedding: a secret marriage; for- 
merly, a runaway match which involved 
leaving the Island. 

Sign is used specially for ‘‘sign of fish,”’ 
herring. For example, a super- 

cial disturbance of the water, or a flock of 
gulls floating restless and expectant, or hover- 
ing excitedly over the shoal, swooping, and 
accompanying it as it travels along. At night 
the shoal can be seen shining through the 
water. ‘‘ We get to know the marks and the 
signs ’’ (Brown, 109). See also Boayl-mea 
above. 


‘‘ death-sign,’’ a visible or less often an 
audible warning. Instances of these are so 
numerous and various that it would take up 
too much space to attempt to particularise 
them. Many will be found in my ‘ Second 
Manx Scrapbook,’ pp. 50-73. Developed from 
this meaning is a generalised use of the word 
for almost any supernatural + such 
as a ghost, a ‘‘ double,’’ or the Black Dog, not 
as a rule considered to be ‘‘ warnings.’’ In 
the following case the exact nature of the 
phenomenon is left disappointingly uncertain. 
At the trial of a witch in 1717, evidence was 
given that a benighted wayfarer who passed 
a night in her cottage had seen from his 
sleeping-place at her fireside a ‘‘sign”’ 
moving across the floor. The witch ‘* went 
into it, and both she and the sign flew out of 
doors.’? She returned before morning with a 
supply of freshly-caught fish. (Jnl. of Manz 
Museum, iv, 140; article by David Craine on 
Manx Witchcraft.) 

Skin-wool: (an expression belonging to the 
old method of spinning), was the wool taken 
from next the skin of the sheep after the outer 
mass of fleece had been shorn. It is wirier 
than the fleece-wool because it remains from 
the previous year’s growth, In Mx it was 
called cas-olley (lit. ‘‘ wool’s-base ”’), ‘‘ the 
hairs of old wool that adhere to sheep ’’ (Cre- 

n, ‘ Mx Dict.’). It lies flat and is distinct 
lon the new growth. In Shetland it is called 
gkud-wool,’’ ‘‘skud ’’ meaning skin. 

Skit: a character who suffered mock execu- 

tion in certain dances performed by fishermen. 
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The best-known dance and the last to survive 
was a feature of the fishermen’s procession 
called “‘ the Mollag Band,” who paraded the 
towns, and occasionally sallied out into the 
country, on the evening of St. Stephen’s Day 
(Boxing Day), shouting, singing, capering, 
and collecting coppers. The name was due to 
the leader’s swinging a ‘‘ mollag ’’ (a bladder 
used to float the nets), on the end of a short 
rope tied to a pole, with which he swatted all 
who came within reach. The custom was sup- 
pressed by the police some forty years ago on 
account of the men’s rough behaviour, but 
boys carried it on in a degenerate style until 
recently. In the men’s dance it was the 
“Skit ’’ who executed the ‘‘ Salmon-leap,”’ 


q.v. 

Skittery: showery. ‘‘ Skit,’’ a shower, is 
used in the Isle of Man in addition to the 
districts named in ‘ E.D.D.’s’ Skit, sub.2, 7. 

Smeggle: the chin. Mx smeggyl, Sc. Gaelic 
smegailt. As the Ir. for chin is smeig, the 
Sc. and Mx word would appear to be the Ir. 
smeig-ghiall, ‘‘ junction of jaw and chin” 
by Dinneen’s definition. 

Spinnigin: a throat-complaint in fowls, 
the ‘‘ pip ’’; hoarseness in human beings. Mx 
spinnycan spinnag (Kelly). ‘A 
Vocab. of Anglo-Mx Dialect’ has it as 
** spinyag,”’ and this is commoner. There 
appears to be no English cognate, and I can 
only suggest that it is a metathesized! form of 
the Sc. Gaelic spiochanaidh, a wheezing in the 
throat, Ir. spiochan and piochdn, with the 
same meaning; the base being piop, piob, 
pipe, borrowed from English. 

Spake: eloquent or high-flown speech. 
‘*There’s a fine spake at him, times.’’ To 
“* put a spake on,” to “‘ speechify.”’ 

Square-foot: a club-foot. 

Taffy-spree (obs.): a merry winter-evening 
gathering of country neighbours in some hos- 
pitable kitchen with wholesale mg 
as the excuse. Such simple pleasures have al 
but died out. 

Taily. See Half-tail, 

Tarra (obs.) At the trial of a witch in 1717 
(see Sign above), it was stated inethe evidence 
(in English) that she took the “ tarra”’ of 
a neighbour’s crops and transferred it to her 
own. This is the Gaelic toradh, lit. a product 
or result, but in matters of magic signifying 
the essential virtue of some natural growth or 
substance, such as corn and dairy produce, 
which can be secretly attracted from one 
beneficiary to another. A favourite method in 
Man was to —— the early morning dew 
(especially on May morning) from the 
victim’s fields. One way of doing this was to 


draw a cord of plaited horsehair over the 
grass ; when a cow afterwards walked over the 
track of the cord the spell began to work upon 
her milk. This was called lifting the dew” 
(troggyl y druight). Sometimes it was put 
into a vessel and scattered by the witch over 
her own fields. 

_ Toradh is significantly translated “ cream” 
in the case of the Scottish practice of ‘‘ cream. 
ing the well’’ by the first person to draw 
water from it after midnight on the 3rd of 
May. The “ luck of the well ’? would then be 
enjoyed, as, for example, in butter-making 
with its water. 

Tasty; fastidious in eating or drinking. A 
cow is “tasty ’’ if she refuses what is given 
her, or ‘‘ eats a bit and leaves a bit.” 

Thick is used sometimes in the sense of 
wide, broad. A narrow strip of ground is 
“not very thick at all.’’ A roomy boat is 
“thick in the beam,’’ or even ‘‘a thick lil 
boat,’’ without reference to the diameter of 
her timbers, 

Throw. To “ throw” a boat is to draw her 
up the beach above high-water mark. 

Thump-the-door Night was a by-name for 
Hollantide Eve (All Saints’ Eve), when bands 
of boys with turnip-lanterns went about 
pounding house-doors with cabbages, turnips 
and other weighty vegetables, loose or tied to 
sticks, if householders refused to open and 
bestow coppers. Doggerel rhymes with the re- 
frain ‘‘ Hop-tu-naa!’’ were sung, and a 
traditional dance was sometimes performed. 
The custom flickered out a dozen years ago. 

Tow (rhyming with “‘ now’’). To give any- 
one “‘ tow ’’ is to worst him either in physical 
combat or in argument, to chastise, rate. A 
tow is, literally, a rope’s-end. 

Travellers’ Wake (obs.): a farewell party 
given by people about to go abroad. The same 
custom as the Irish ‘‘ American Wake,’’ and 
analogous to the Somerset “‘ flitting-feast ’’ or 
“ flitting-party ’’ (clxxvii. 23, 67, 141; 
elxxviii. 124). 

Tuck: a fold or crease in the ground, a 
trough-like hollow in a field; also, an out-of- 
the-way place in a town or village. Appar 
ently the English word used in a special senee, 
as in ‘‘ tucked away.” 

Wing: See Braidhach. , 

Wise to: endowed with foresight in regard 
to. Sheep, for example, are “‘ wise to 
weather.’’ Not imported from the U.S. 


Idiomatic Phrases. 


‘* At the near cry of death”’: 
int of death, 
“Coming through ”’: recovering after illness. 


almost at the 
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“He can handle himself lusty ’’: said of one | slight, indefinable, or nothing at all. 
agile, deft, in work or play. W. W. Gr. 


“J don’t know in my senses’: I haven’t the 
least notion. 

“Tp all hurries’’; in a great hurry. 

“In minutes ’’: in a very short time. 

To ‘‘ make (his, etc.) own of ’’: to make un- 
warranted or unacknowledged use of (a 
rson, place, or thing). 

te make the run’: to adopt a certain line 
of argument, exposition or exhortation. 
(Brown, 392, 586). A simile taken from 
the technicalities of boat-building. 

“ Not a patch between ’’ two people or things : 
not a jot of difference between them. 
(Brown, 161). 

“On (his, etc.) meat’: receiving food in 
exchange for services. Said of one giving 
temporary help in or out of doors on such 
terms, and of horses lent out by owners 
short of pasture and fodder. 

“On the nod’’: at beck and call, prompt to 
obey. 

" Tis on me that——’’: I have a presenti- 

that——. 

o have a spite or grudge ‘‘ into ’’ a person. 

To ‘‘ tell (him) his holidays ”’: to dismiss, 
sack, him; secondarily, scold him. 

The sense of ‘‘ spend ’’ in “‘ spend the time ”’ 
differs slightly from that in the English 
use of the phrase. It is equivalent to 
“pass’’ the time, get through a_ period 
which might hang heavily. Odd jobs 
“spend the time’’ for a pensioner; a sick 


person awaiting death is ‘‘ jus’ spendin’ 
the time.’’ 

To “stand fight’’: to show fight, resist 
attack, 


“Sugar for any man’s tay ’’’: good enough 
for any man. (Brown, 506). 

To “take (him, etc.) off his head ”’: to rouse 
him to unusual excitement or enthusiasm, 
cause him to lose his head. 

Ta be “ put to task’? by something: to find 
age ifficulty in accomplishing it. ‘ I'll 
be put to task to get that matched.”’ (This 
idiom may not be specially Manx.) 


Some of the foregoing phrases are generally 
current, others are passing or have passed out 
of use. It was adherence to the native idiom 
by unlettored learners of English during the 
change of language that gave their dialect 
many of its peculiarities, no doubt; but none 
of these insular locutions, nor any in the two 
volumes metioned above, are more irrational 
than “only too glad,’ ‘‘ hoping against 
hope,” “if the worst comes to the worst,” 
e one of all others,”’ or the common use 
of “certain’? to mean uncertain, vague, 


.I.: LORD ROBERTS’S MOTHER.— 
In the churchyard of the parish church 

of St. Mary, Hampton-on-Thames, is a 
memoria] bearing the following inscription: 

Sacred to the memory of Harriet Mercer 
Roberts, daughter of General Sir Abraham 
Roberts, G.C.B. and Lady Roberts, died October 
8th, 1880, aged 46 years. Also of the above Lady 
Roberts who died at Hampton Court Palace, 
March 7th, 1882, aged 83 years. Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord. Rev. xiv. 13. 

The memorial consists of a Maltese cross, 
which bears the inscription, and a kerbstone; 
and is situated about 12 ft. north-west of the 
north-west porch. The present state of the 
grave makes it seem timely to place a copy of 
the inscription in the keeping of ‘ N. and Q.” 


G. W. Wricut. 


MGREGIOUS.’’—I suppose that the bad 

sense of this word, peerless in evil, is 
due as ‘ N.E.D.’ says to irony. But why does 
it add that a similar use of the Latin egregius 
is not found? There seems to be some differ- 
ence of opinion about ‘ Aen.’ iv, 93, but there 
can be none about vi, 523, where Deiphobus 
describes the treacherous Helen as egregia 
conjur, my worthy spouse. And in Seneca’s 
‘Medea,’ 202 Creon gives Medea unwilling 
permission in the words Sed fare; causae 
detur egregiae locus, “‘ but have your say ; you 
have leave to state your splendid case.” 


G. G. L. 


PECIAL WAR WORDS: ‘ HAMMER- 
HEAD.’’—A usage introduced in the 

last six months is that of ‘‘ hammer-head’’ 
for ‘‘spear-head’’ when referring to an 
advance or attack. 

The following is from The Times of 3 Oct. 
1941, p. 4, col. 3: : 

Much depends on what sort of hammer-head 
Leeb is able to concentrate for the new blow, 
{at Leningrad] which he dare not long delay. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


KELTON’S REPUTATION (See clxxvii. 
84).—‘‘He is a surprising writer. When 
there is occasion, he shows all the wit of Dr. 
Swift, joined with ten times his judgement ; 
and with (what is more) a deep fear of God, 
and a tender love to mankind.’’ Wesley, 


‘Journal, June 14, 1771. Wesley is ever inde- 


pendent, and not least in his literary judge- 
ments, 
R. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


RAL DECORATION, — Dutch old 

masters frequently show vases of flowers 
used as table decoration, but I can find no 
trace of any flowers used for this purpose in 
England before the eighteenth century. 
Fruits and sweetmeats appear to have been 
used as centre-pieces in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but I suspect that in Elizabethan and 
Stuart gardens the flowers were grown almost 
solely for their medicinal or disinfectant value 
and not for decoration. I should be pleased 
to know of any information to the contrary. 


M. Harrison. 


ESTPHALIAN HAMS. — Did the 

‘*Marchants of Almaine’’ who held the 
Guilda Aula Theutonicorum (vide Stow, 
1618, p. 431) introduce these hams to English 
tables and, if so, around what year? They 
seem to have been no novelty in Ben Jonson’s 
day. What is more, folks still living remem- 
ber that, when they were young, Westphalian 
hams were being sold in England. as the 
term a mere trade name by that time, or did 
the hams continue to be imported from the 
eastern Sauerland ? 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


HRASES FROM COLMAN’S ‘ HEIR- 

AT-LAW.’—In the play ‘ Heir-at-law’ by 
George Colman the Younger, produced in 
1808, occurs the expression ‘‘ Not to be 
sneezed at,’’ and the saying ‘‘ There’s no use 
making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’”’ Is 
this their first appearance in literature? 


NVERTED COMMAS: ORIGIN.—What 

is the origin of this symbol ? 

May it not have originated in a line or 
dash or a lacuna indicating, or a_ break 
in the sequence, therefore implying a space, 
for the rege of <4 quotation or extract? 
Compare the apostrophe. 

WU. 


PE SIXTUS IV.—This Pope, son of a 

r peasant, a Franciscan who became 
celebrated as a preacher, and was professor at 
Padua, Bologna, and Florence, has received 
hard measure from historians as a tyrant, and 
as one notoriously addicted to nepotism. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici is said to have described 
the court of Rome under Sixtus as a ‘‘ sink of 
iniquity.’”’ Could anyone refer me to a 
biography which emphasizes whatever there 
may be to be said in favour of Sixtus? I 


only know that he was a great builder and 
restorer of churches and an employer of 
painters. 

Z 


HE ORIGIN OF THE ROSE.—It is gaid 
that Mohammedans believe that the rose 
sprang from the sweat of Mohammed, for 
which reason they never allow rose-petals to 
lie upon the ground. As there are plenty of 
allusions to roses before the birth of Moham- 
med the success of such a story seems to me 
rather extraordinary. How far back and to 
what quarter of Islam can it be traced? Is 

the rose mentioned in the Koran? ie 

. 8. B. 


THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES.— 
Some writers fix the conventional date 
for the close of the Middle Ages at 1453, the 
year of the taking of Constantinople by the 
Ottoman Turks; others at 1492, the year when 
Columbus discovered America. Which date 
would your learned correspondents prefer? 


PEREGRINUS. 


ERCATOR’S MAP OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES.—Sir Herbert Fordham, in his 
charming and useful little book ‘ Maps, Their 
History, Characteristics and Uses’ (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1921) says, at p. 15, 
that ‘‘ a large and accurate map of the British 
Isles’? was drawn by Mercator, dated 1564, 
which had recently been discovered at Breslau 
but had never been engraved. 
Can anyone tell me whether this map has 
been engraved since 1921, or has been repro 
duced in a photostat ? REP 


LIZABETHAN SERMONS.—Dr. Owst’s 
remarkable book ‘ Literature and Pulpit 
in Mediaeval England ’ concludes with some 
paragraphs on the possible—nay probable— 
influence of the themes and arguments derived 
from mediaeval preaching upon Shakespeare's 
tragedies, particularly upon ‘ Hamlet.’ Is 
there any body of Elizabethan sermons, of 
the more ordinary kind, extant? If so, have 
these anywhere been worked over? It would 
be interesting to know what kind of sermons 
Shakespeare may have listened to while a 
youth at Stratford-on-Avon. 
M. U. H. R. 


HELLEY’S ‘ADONAIS.’—1. Has any 
illustrated edition of Shelley's ‘Adonais 
been published? 2. Did Severn make any 
drawings for the illustrated edition he pro 
jected? have they been 
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E ANSWERING OF LETTERS. — 

Turning over the pages of Francis Dar- 
win’s Life of his father, I came by chance 
the sentence: ‘‘ Many letters were 
addressed to him by foolish, unscrupulous 

ple, and all of these received replies.’’ 
dn used to say that if he did not answer 
them he had the omission on his conscience. 
This view of an obligation to answer every 
letter one gets is not, I believe, very common. 
Are there any other notable examples of it? 


IGNORAMUS. 


HAUTBOIS AND HAUTBOIS 
PLAYERS.—What ie the best account of 
the history of this instrument with biogra- 
hies of composers and players? Note of 
French, German or Italian works would be 
welcome as well as note of English. Makers 
of hautbois, and references in literature also 
desired. 
L. E. R. 


OA POWDER.—What was this? I believe 
it was a specific remedy for colds or ton- 
silitis or bronchial trouble in the seventeenth 
century. Is it still in use? 
O. N. H. 


E CAMELLIA IN JAPAN.—I read the 
other day that the Japanese consider the 
camellia an unlucky flower. Could anyone 
tell me why they think so? . 
A. 


'HRISTIAN NAME ARABELLA.—A few 
prominent women have been called by this 
name, which now seems out of fashion. It 
seems at one time to have been used by 
novelists for ladies made slightly ridiculous by 
excessive pride. Does it diate back beyond the} 

sixteenth century ? 

E. 


THE TWELVE GATES OF THE NEW 
JERUSALEM.—I heard the other day a 
sermon in which the preacher set out in detail 
the type or class of person among the re- 
deemed who should enter by each several gate 
of the twelve into the New Jerusalem. As far 
as I could judge, he was classifying and 
assigning the entrance by his own imagina- 
tion. Does any old tradition on this subject 
exist? He mentioned the prophecy in Ezekiel 
xliv.—The gate towards the east to be shut, 
pene the Lord God of Israel had entered in 

it. 

‘I should be glad of references to any beliefs 
and traditions concerning the twelve gates of 
the Holy City. 

PEREGRINUS, 


Replies. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 
TRUSTS. 
(clxxxi. 25, 78, 123, 139, 179.) 


BY virtue of several parliamentary enact- 
ments the erection of miléstones by the 
Turnpike Trusts had become a statutory 
obligation. Turnpike Acts enforcing this 
were those of 1744, 1766 and 1773. Milestones 
had been re-introduced about 1720, although 
guide-posts had been known during the Middle 
Ages. It is not apparent whether the setting 
up of signposts along the turnpike roads was 
undertaken by the trusts, though Gregory 
remarks that among the minor improvements 
due to the turnpike roads was the institution 
of mile-posts. If these fulfilled the functions 
of milestones, as on the Stratford-Shipston 
road, they would have been placed at regular 
intervals of one statute mile apart. The 
exact measurement of the British statute mile 
had been defined towards the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign in 1593. It was 8 furlongs 40 
rches in length. A perch was 54 yards 
ong. The computed 8-furlong mile was 
adopted by the Post Office in James I’s reign. 
Paul Hentzer in 1598 mentions guide-posts 
along the Dover Road. In 1698 an Act of 
Parliament has been cited providing for 
guide-posts at cross-roads to be a charge upon 
the parish, with a penalty prescribed for de- 
faulting surveyors. Walker observes that the 
growing use of the roads and the regular posts 
made for the increasing provision of signs. 
The iron triangular types of milestone are 
rarely, if ever, seen on roads from London to 
the south. This is curious since the Sussex 
Weald was a former seat of the iron-founding 
industry. The especially large triangular 
stones of block pattern formerly observed 
along the western roads beyond Hounslow, and 
on the Portsmouth highway near Esher and 
Street-Cobham all take measurements from 
Hyde Park Corner. The large rectangular 
stone blocks on the Oxford Road commenced 
on the western side of Uxbridge. As at 
Hounslow this appears to have marked the 
termination of another west-bound Metropoli- 
tan trust in whose territories the iron 
triangular pattern was favoured. Squared or 
round-cornered stone tablets were also intro- 
duced in some parts of the country. In 
Cheshire the iron triangular sort were ex- 
tremely neat, inscribed with copious lists of 
distance points, usually painted slantwise. I 
rather fancy certain Sussex stones in the 
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neighbourhood of Uckfield and Maresfield on 
the London-Eastbourne road were fashioned 
from Sussex iron, though in tablet shape. 
This series, I believe, was remarkable for a 
pictorial representation thereon in black, said 
to be of Bow Bells. Certain milestones on a 
part of one of the London-Cambridge roads 
near Barkway or Buntingford were set up by 
Trinity College, Cambridge, for they bore the 
College shield. The University of Oxford 
was alluded to on the handsome mile-pillar set 
up by Sir Francis Dashwood at the road-fork 
near West Wycombe. Other mile-pillars or 
obelisks could be seen at Marlow, Henley, 
Cranleigh (Surrey), etc. 

The fact that milestones along the Guild- 
ford-Horsham road near Cranleigh recorded 
distances between Windsor and Brighton in- 
dicates a considerable traffic to and from these 
places in the Regency days when the Court 
was in residence at the Castle. The first visit 
of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George 
IV) to Brighton was in 1783. In the follow- 
ing year he founded there the famous Royal 
Pavilion. When the court was in London 
the Brighton Road was the approach to the 
sea, and it was by royal patronage that this 
communication came into prominence. 

There were two main exits from town, one 
by Brixton, Streatham and Croydon, the 
other by Clapham, Balham and Tooting. 

A Brighton Road also diverged from the 
riverside promenade along the Portsmouth 
Road in Surbiton (and is still so known), 
passing through Ewell and over Burgh Heath 
to the London Road via Reigate. 

Fanny Burney writes from Brighthelmstone 
May 26, 1779, 

The road from Streatham hither is beautiful. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale and Miss Susan Thrale 
and I travelled in a coach, with four horses, 


and two of the servants in a chaise, besides tyo 
men on horseback. 


Reverting to north-bound highways, mile- 
stones along the Old North Road from Shore- 
ditch church, which was situate beyond the 
main exit from the city through Bishopsgate, 
were measured (in the vicinity of Edmonton 
and Enfield Wash) to Waltham Cross, which 
would appear to have marked the northern 
limit of another trust. Reckonings beyond 
here were computed to Ware and Hertford, 
the turnpikes to these two places dividing at 
Hoddesdon. That through Ware was the old 
North Road to Buntingford, Royston, Hunt- 
ingdon and the North, as well as the Cam- 
bridge, Ely and Kings Lynn highway of 
coaching days. The milestones to Waltham, 
Ware and on the tributary road to Hertford, 


were all of the standard cast-iron triangular 
atern. Just as the Holyhead turnpike was 
ased on the Roman Watling Street, this 
trunk route followed very clonal the direction 
of the Ermine Street, 

The first toll-gates ever established on a 
main rural road were authorised by the first 
English Turnpike Act, and established al 
this Old North Road in 1663 at Wadesmill, 
beyond Ware; at Caxton near Huntingdon, 
and at Stilton. The tolls were: for a horse, 
one penny; for a coach, sixpence ; for a cart, 
eightpence ; for a waggon, one shilling; score 
of sheep or lambs, one halfpenny; score 
of cattle, fivepence ; score of pigs, twopence. 

Gregory quotes to the effect that ‘‘ A great 
trade of barley and malt cometh to Ware, and 
60 is conveyed by water to the City of Lon- 
don.”” A reminder of this conveyance by 
water at that time may account for the 
presence until a year or so ago of a milestone 
alongside the towing-path on the River Lea, 
approached from the town bridge at Ware, , 

is was inscribed ‘‘22 miles from Bow 
Bridge.’’ To the best of my remembrance this 
stone, evidently one of a series, bore the 
lettering L.C.B., which I took to signify “ Lea 
Conservancy Board.”’ 

Atan B. AnpeERsoy. 


()RIENTATION OF CHURCHES (elxxxi. 

176).—Roman Catholic churches in this 
country have, since the emancipation, not 
been built to any hard and fast rule. 

On the passage of the Emancipation Act in 
the early part of the last century, the 
Church’s difficulties were by no means over 
and that of procuring sites for churches was 
extreme. The prejudice of the general popu- 
lace by no means passed away with the penal 
laws and all through the nineteenth century 
and even im certain parts of the country 
to-day landowners were and still are reluctant 
to part with land for the erection of a Roman 
Catholic church. 

Accordingly, churches were built in all sorts 
of caespenal places, in narrow by-streets and 
only rarely on sites of sufficient magnitude to 
allow of east and west siting. Examples are 
the church at Moorfields where the altar is in 
the north and the Church of the Martyrs in 
Prescott St., Tower Hill, where it is on 
south. Worthing R.C, Church, although sited 
east and west, has its altar at the west end. 
High Barnet R.C. church is sited north and 
south with the altar in the north. Examples 
are altogether too many to enumerate. 

Of Church of England churches, Hampstead 
Old Parish Church about the year 1878 had 
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ite altar removed from the east to the west 


B. R. Lerrwicu, F.8.A. 


que GENTLEMAN PORTER OF 
GUYNES: JOHN BARNES (BARONS) 
(clxxxi. 188).—The duties of the Gentleman 
Porter of the above place would, I have no 
doubt, have been the same as that of Calais. 
I refer G. H. N. to ‘ The Chronicle of Calais’ 
(Camden Society Publication 1845-6). 

I have spent a short time looking through 
this book, but my age, my sight and my time 

revent me from quoting more than appears 

low. The duties of the Gentleman Porter 
were very important, as they had to do with 
the opening and closing of the gates of this 
town and fortress. 

On pp. 141-143 there is mention of ‘‘ the 
Master Porter or the Gentleman Porter, or 
both,” and in the important proceeding of 
“the Opening of the Gates”? ‘‘oon of the 
porters that berithe the keys that daye shall 

t the kei in the lock of the innere grete gate, 

t he shall not unlok yt till he be com- 
maunded by the deputie, if he be ther, or in 
his absence, by the master porter . . . ’’ When 
the Gates were to be shut ‘“‘. .. then the 
maister porter, or the Gentleman porter, in 
his absence. . .”’ 

The above were duties in 1533, and would 
be continued temp. Edward VI. In the index 
of the book occur ‘‘ Barnes, see Berners,’’ and 
“ Berners, lord. vi, xxxviii. 12, 20, 44, 92, 93, 
94, 163, 164; lady, 92.” 

In the ‘ Lists of Captains, Lieutenants and 
Deputies of Calais. Henricus VIII,’ we find 
“Anno 12. Johannes Bourciher dominus 
Berners, constitutus 28 die Novembris.’’ (The 
‘D.N.B.’ has ‘‘ deputy of Calais, 1520-33.’’) 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


AMERICAN SLANG (clxxxi. 105, 149).— 

Here are translations of the phrases cited 
by Puttomor. A few even an American must 
guess about, unless more familiar with the 
current fashions than I, and those I have 
queried below. 

Buck a house should mean go into contest 
with it; to back a house or finance it may be 
the meaning, and ‘“‘ buck’ a misprint? But 
“buck” is a dollar, as a noun. 

Make mine strawberry is an order for ice- 
cream, a soda, or sundae; in any other connec- 
tion it is a remark of studied irrelevance or 
lack of interest. 

Ing is a big stupid fellow. 

Airing a dog is to take or put him out; of 
a person to discharge, put out. 

A sap is a stupid person, ineffectual. As a 


verb it may mean make stupid (knock out or 
even kill) or merely to call a sap. 

Bender is obviously a porter; usually it 
meane a jag or spree. 

‘ Heist is to lift, usually of a glass of beer, 
oist, 

Ribbed, kidded, or jestingly persuaded, 
cheated ? 

Broad, a girl or woman, from the feminine 
figure. 

Stashed, onomatopoetic like smashed ? 

Greaser, a Mexican. 

Chiv, a knife. 

Ear to ear gag, the cutting from ear to ear 
jest; the pet may have the grim double 
meaning of silencing by cutting the throat, 
but “‘ gag” is a trick, 

Bag dinge is a coloured woman; ‘‘ dinge ”’ 
from dingy, ‘‘ bag’’ probably a skirt; ‘‘ big 
dinge ’’ is a big negro. 

Geetus, cash or spoils ? 

Spick, foreign of Spanish or Italian lan- 
guage, those who say “‘ No spick Eengleesh.”’ 

Fanned tail, hastened. 

Three hundred pinochle is a high score, I 
think, in a hand ; in any case is not slang, but 
technical for the game, pinochle, which I do 
not know. 

Slugmutty, new to me, apparently doglike 
from blows, perhaps equal to slaphappy, of 
confused mind from punishment in the prize 
ring or sports, 

Leebies, surely like ‘‘ heebies ’’ or “‘ heebie- 
jeebies,’’ rather the same as D.Ts., as Put11o- 
MOT guesses, but perhaps milder. 

Loogans, toughs, hooligans? 

Keesters should mean, in connection with 
pigskin, football players or big strong fellows, 
but it may mean something else unknown to 
me. 

Aperay, seemingly ‘‘ nonsense,’’ ‘ 
or opera both might be thus twisted. In ho 
Latin, rape, and this word might be wal 
merely as rot. 

Steer, information or advice; a bum steer 
is a misleading statement. 

CHICAGOPHILUS. 


FAMoUS MIDLAND TREES (clxxxi. 175). 
—Contributors to ‘ N. and Q.’ have given 


this subject considerable attention. (See 
Indexes.) Special books on a and 
arboriculture have located, measured, and 


noted in print many of the giants of old. 
Under midland and inland counties I am 
listing a few remarkable specimens. 
Bedfordshire: Abbot’s Oak at Woburn, on 
which Henry VIII condemned the Abbot, 
Roger Hobbs, and also the Vicar of Pudding- 
ton, near Chester, to be hung’ for refusing to 
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surrender their sacerdotal rights. 

Berkshire: Windsor Great Forest Oak, 
known as “‘ William the Conqueror,’’ stated to 
be alre 300 years old, when that aggressor 
invaded England. 

Herne’s Oak, mentioned by Shakespeare, 
was of gigantic size. It blew down in a gale 
in 1863. 

Gloucestershire: Newland Oak, mentioned 
in Domesday Book, 1068, as being a giant in 
that year. When I last inspected it, the 
hollow trunk had thirteen young stems sprout- 
ing from the top rim. A ladder inside and 
outside provides access to the spacious interior, 
which contained a table and chairs for twelve 

ests to take meals there. Its girth measures 

ft. 4 inches. 

Shellard’s Lane Oak: pre-Conquest in 
date. Tortworth Chestnut, 52ft. in girth, is 
claimed to have lived through the entire his- 
tory of England from Roman days. 

Nottinghamshire: Thoresby Forest, Major 
Oak, girth 35ft. Its hollow trunk will shelter 
fourteen adults. Also in Thoresby Forest 
stands another monster oak, called ‘‘ Robin 
Hood’s Larder.” In its vast interior this 
romantic outlaw is reputed to have stored the 
deer he slew. 

In Sherwood Forest, Notts, is the Duke of 
Portland’s Clipstone Park, nearly 8 miles in 
circumference. This enclosure formerly was 
full of great oaks, but most of them were 
destroyed in the Civil war of 1642 onwards. 
One great and aged specimen still appears 
there, known as ‘“ King John’s Oak.’ 

Northamptonshire: Salcey Forest Oak, 
aged over one thousand years. 

Oxfordshire: Magdalen College Oak, pre- 
Conquest, famous for size and age when this 
college was built in a.p. 1468. It stood in the 
Water Walk, and perished in a hurricane. 

Warwickshire: Ettington Park, pre-Con- 
quest home of the Shirley family. In his 
“English Deer Parks. . .’ 1867, E. Shir- 
ley mentions a huge elm there of great age, 
girth 20ft. 

Stoneleigh Deer Park, near Kenilworth 
formerly owned two patriarchal oaks, reputed 
of great age in 1594, in a book printed by 
Richard Field, school-fellow of Shakespeare. 

Wedgnock Park, near Warwick, ssed 
the shell of a mighty oak, still alive some 
years since, known to be pre-Conquest. One 
Sunday some mischievous youths lit a fire 
inside its hollow trunk, which demolished the 
tree. 

Yorkshire: Cowthorpe Oak, near Wetherby, 
rirth 78ft. Its age Prof. Burnet estimates to 

over sixteen hundred years. 


Other counties owing surprising specim 
are Dorset, Kent, Norfolk, Remeron Wile 


Wa. Jaccarp, 


An article in the Reliquary, 1883, vol. xxiy 
pp. 17-22, by J. J. Briggs, entitled ‘A fey 
words upon some old trees,’ gives several 
examples of famous trees in the Midlands. 

The ancient yew in the churchyard at 
Darley Dale, Derbyshire, is one of the finest 
in England. It stands nearly as high as the 
church tower, and rises in two great trunks 
each of which would make an ordinary tree. 
In 1926 it measured 32 ft. 3 inches. Other 
famous Derbyshire trees are the Duffield yew 
also in the churchyard, and the cedar in 
Bretby Park, the first cedar of Lebanon to be 
introduced into England, planted in Feb 
ruary, 1676. 

If Mr. Hewins requires a list of well. 
known trees he will obtain one for Derbyshire 
by consulting the index of Arthur Mee's 
‘ Derbyshire’ under the headings Beeches, 
Cedars, Chestnut, Elm, Lime, Sycamore and 
Yews. Lists for the other counties mentioned 
may similarly be had by reference to the 
appropriate volumes of Mee’s ‘The King’s 


ngland.’ 
J. L. Hoss, 


GRASS, ITS GROWTH (clxxxi. 49).—Poe 
perhaps was a bit careless in his state 
ment about the growth of grass. The passage 
in ‘Marie Roget’ I neat I had not pre 
viously noticed in my collections of material 
for my long-planned edition of his works, and 
consulted Mr. Roland McKee, Senior 
Agronomist, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Bureau of Plant Industry. He wrote me on 
Sept. 12, to the effect that little was known 
of the rate of growth of grass, and that dif- 
ferent kinds of grass grow at different rates. 
Timothy is known to have grown in Ohio 
(about the latitude of New Jersey, where 
Mary Rogers was killed) 10 inches in seven 
days, June 12 to June 19, according to Evans, 
and this is well over an inch aday. He thinks 
crab grass and other larger growing grasses 
in more southern latitudes (which Poe may 
well have had in mind) might grow faster. 
Poe was a friend of James Pedder, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, who edited an agricultural 
periodical, the Farmers’ Cabinet, and it is not 
impossible that he asked him, and_ perhaps 
received a guess of well over an inch in a day. 
Or he may have read some article referring to 
rapid growth of grass, and jumped to a con- 


clusion. Mr. McKee tells me if one counted 
| bamboo as a grass, he has himself measured 
bamboo shoots that grew over 29 inches in % 
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! To sum up, Poe probably made the ; 

of his point, may The Library. 

it too high, but not shockingly exaggerated, 

= caeily without foundation. The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. (Ox 


T. O. Masport. 


MARY TOFT. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
QUERY (clxxxi. 188).—I have the fol- 
lowing pamphlets, bound together :— 

1. ‘Mr. St. André’s Case & Depositions.’’ 

9. ‘Some Observations concerning the Woman 
of Godleyman in Surrey,’ by Cyriacus 
Ahlers. 

3. ‘A Short Narrative of an Extraordinary 
Delivery of Rabbets performed by Mr. 
John Howard, Surgeon at Guilford.’ 

4. ‘An Exact Diary of what was observed 
upon Mary Toft, the pretended Rabbet 
Breeder of Godalming. in Surrey,’ by Sir 
Richard Manningham Kt. 

5. ‘An Advertisement occasioned by some pas- 
sages in the Diary of Sir Richard Man- 
sO lately published by J. Douglas 
M.D.’ 


6. ‘Remarks on a Short Narrative &c: by 
Mr. John Howard.’ By Thomas Brath- 


waite, Surgeon. 
. ‘The Anatomist Dissected.’ By Lemuel 
Gulliver. - 

8. ‘The Several Depositions Relating to the 
Affair of Mary Toft, taken before the 
Lord Onslow.’ 

9. ‘Much Ado about Nothing, or the Rabbit 
Woman’s Confession.’ 


Has Dr. Griffiths seen the portrait of Mary 
Toft, — by Laguerre and engraved by 
r 


Fabe 
D. A. H. Mosgs. 


MAIDEN GARLANDS OR LOVE TOKENS 

(elxxxi, 91, 123, 148, 166).—I do not 
know whether the garland at St. Albans 
Cathedral has been noticed in ‘ N. and Q.’ It 
is in a cupboard on the north side of the 
tomb of St. Alban behind the High Altar. It 
consists of a wooden framework shaped like a 
rather deep bason about 18 inches in diameter 
to which a few fragments of holly, paper 
rosettes, etc., are still attached. 


(Rev.) R. Parx. 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (elxxxi. 

39, 80, 97, 167, 194).—It surprises one 
that no mention has been made of such an 
obvious list as the score named by Isaac 
D'Israeli in the essay entitled ‘ Imprison- 
ment of the Learned,’ which appears in the 
first volume of the ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


G. E. 


~3 


ford University Press. £1 5s. net.) 

N° book of reference can rank higher for 

manifold interest than a dictionary of 
quotations. Of the numerous reference books 
which have come to us from Oxford this one, 
in many readers’ eyes, will certainly come to 
be chief. We are told that the idea of com- 
piling it arose in 1928, and that work upon 
it has been proceeding since 1934. A body 
of some 40,000 quotations has been assembled. 
While, at one end of the scale, the great 
utterances of great poets are duly recorded, at 
the other, quips from Punch, advertisements, 
and odd rhymes and sayings which have be- 
come familiar in eve y talk or current 
writing are given a place — Punch, in fact, 
with Ballads and Nursery Rhymes, being 
given a separate sub-section. 

The first thing to observe is which authors 
are found to be the most frequently quoted. 
The compilers’ note tells us that these are 
(in alphabetical order) Browning, Byron, 
Hw si Dickens, Johnson, Kipling, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Tennyson and Words- 
worth. The Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer are books apart, dealt with in separ- 
ate sections ; the former takes up thirty pages, 
the latter fourteen. The Shakespeare quota- 
tions fill sixty-eight pages: this is largely 
accounted for by the generous inclusion of 
long passages of context surrounding the 
essential lines. Two names somewhat sur- 
prised us, and pleased us, by their appearance 
in the list of the most frequently quoted: 
Cowper and Shelley. Cowper, we think, has 
long been somewhat under-rated, and Shelley, 
by some of the last generation of critics, has 
been handled with that total want of sym- 
pathy which is apt to render criticism futile. 

So far as we have tested them we have dis- 
covered in the case of the greater writers 
virtually no omissions we would wish re- 
paired. Under ‘Clough’ we would gladly 
see included, the six lines (we first knew them 
in quotation) beginning: ‘‘ It fortifies my 
soul to know That, though I perish, truth is 
so’’, which, a little rugged though they are, 
seem to us to hold something of that dynamic 
quality which the Prime Minister found in 
““Say not the struggle nought availeth.” 

To our thinking justice has hitherto never 
been done to Matthew Arnold in books of 
quotations. Here, at last, we have all we can 
reasonably want. The prose quotations, taken 
as a whole, illustrate clearly Arnold’s power 
and range as a critic—in which we do not 
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think later critics as yet have equalled him— 
and the curious limitations with regard to 
some things outside literature, which one 
comes up against as it were suddenly. 

The sovereigns of England have left us few 
memorable sayings; no kind of last clarion 
like ‘‘ Tout est perdu fors l’honneur ’’ or word 
of preposterous insolence like ‘ L’Etat c’est 
moi.’’ The most loquacious of them, as they 
are seen here, were Queen Elizabeth and 
Charles Il—each utterance of either a good 
telling one of its kind not without the royal 
note. We should like to have found Eliza- 
beth’s ‘‘Must. Is must a word to be 
addressed to princes? Little man, little man 
...”’; and would not Henry VII on the Earl 
of Kildare have been worth including? 

An interesting point is the modification a 
quoted phrase undergoes in popular use— 
sometimes much to its improvement. Thus 
Bossidy’s epigram on the Bostonians (the 
Dictionary accepts Bossidy’s authorship) is no 
doubt given here in the original authentic 
version ; but as quoted in our columns by our 
correspondent Mr. Albert Matthewe—a name 
which carries authority—on June 10, 1939, 
the third line ‘‘ Where the Lowells talk only 
to Cabots’’ runs better than in the version 
chosen. As Mr. Matthews remarks instruc- 
tively ‘‘ after a little experimenting the 
following form was adopted.’’ A more im- 

rtant instance of this kind of thing may 
seen in the quotation from Vegetits: 
“Qui desidera{ pacem, praeparet bellum,”’ 
which, we take it, is given as the original form 
of the well-known ‘‘Si vis pacem para 
bellum,’’ not to be found here. When did it 
first crop up? 

Not long ago a querist asked in our columns 
for the origin of the phrase ‘‘ In the garb of 
old Gaul’’; here it is under ‘Sir Henry 
Erskine.’ A large number of authors, some of 
them discovered one hardly knows where, have 
but one or, at most, two quotations to their 
name, such as Richard Morton, undated, with 
““ Twiggy-voo, my boys, twiggy-voo.’’ These 
form by no means the least useful part of the 
Dictionary, and we would put with them both 
the old popular songs, and the rhymes and 
catchwords taken from advertisements which 
are grouped under ‘Anonymous.’ The authors 
of the gems lie no doubt beyond discovery, but, 
since this massive work is likely to have a 
prolonged existence—beyond the memory of 
people now em Fil think these advertise- 
ments might perhaps be dated. 

We found the Greek quotations and the 


forei quotations somewhat inadequalm 
The latter include much which has no speqi 
claim to have become ‘‘ part of the spee 
writings of English-speaking peoples,” 
fail to give which would occur 
any well-read person by the dozen. The Lat 
section is immensely better. In the quojm 
tion from the ‘Dies irae’ the line “Tamm 
David cum Sibylla’’ is omitted; we ham 
found that quite as often quoted as the otha 
two lines of the triplet. We found nothin 
from St. Thomas Aquinas though ‘Lage 
Sion ’ might have furnished one or two picgml 
and there is besides ‘‘ O salutaris hostia, am 
Our other remark is of appreciation, first am 
the great Index with its Javishly provid 1. 
key-words, and next of Mr. Bernard Darwin 
introduction, which puts the reader into jum 
the right mood for savouring all the varieil 
good of such a production as this. The comm 
pilation is, in truth, a fine work, the fam 
value of which a review on its appearanai 
cannot adequately set forth for it is 4 
fully only bit by bit through actual use. ’ 


Tue Quarterly Review for October contaill 
two contrasted portraits of men whose live 
were more or less contemporary with numbemm 
of us yet seem already to have receded intomm 
shadowy past— King Edward VII (Simm 
Charles Petrie, Bt.), and Kaiser Wilhelm Iam 
whose earlier years are dealt with in a papenm 
by the late Sir Valentine Chirol, array 
here by Captain A. L. Kennedy, M.C, } 
sees once again in King Edward’s case thi 
unfortunate cramping of powers which might 
have been developed for the ‘ood not only ohm 
the British Empire, but of pe; ing 
the Kaiser's early life the gradual 
tion of the ancient Prussian mania destingmm 
to work such incredible havoc. ‘ Germany am 
a Spiritual and World Problem’ by Mr. Bag 
Miller-Sturmheim is, inevitably, more sit 
cessful in its acute analysis than in attempteim 
suggestion for solution of that problem. Thim 
Rev. James Wall in ‘ The Work and Futian 
of the City Churches’ advocates a return 1 
more strictly parochial arrangement of WOR 
in the city. An important and me) in 
teresting article, which corrects several longagy 
accepted but erroneous notions, is Mr. Baga 
Hardy’s ‘ Birds and Agriculture.’ The Desay 
of Winchester has a paper on ‘ The Chui 
and the Outlook’ which, among many othemm™ 


points deserving serious consideration, elm 
phasizes the importance of the interest of (ia 
Church in education and in agriculture. 
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